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Abingdon. 


THERE are many towns and villages in 
England which may be regarded as, in themselves, 
schools and museums of architecture. The cathe- 
dral cities have engrossed our attention, not only 
to the exclusion of places where there is no 
minster as a central feature, but even of the 
minor features in these cities themselves. There 
is much to see in Salisbury, for example, besides 
the cathedral—much in Chichester. But, from 
this point of view, there are smaller towns which 
rival even Salisbury or Chichester in the abund- 
ance of their interesting and beautiful houses. 
Stamford will at once occur to the mind, where 
the parish churches must be added to the domes- 
tic buildings ; or Burford, a dead borough, which 
at one time must have displayed a 
Bradford, or Tewkesbury, or Cor- 
sham, or Newbury, or, in short, any place where 


palaces; or 


trade and manufactures were brisk in the years 


before the Reformation, where materials 


were to be had on the spot, and where neither 


LOC »d 


king nor baron nor abbot repressed the esthetic 
of the Such old 
abound. In several of them the architectural 


ambition burghers. towns 
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Wena 
Bron 


GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS. REMAINS OF 
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street of 


relics take us back to Roman times; but while a 
well-preserved hypocaust or a mosaic pavement is 
rare, such early features as a Norman keep, an 
Edwardian church, or a half-timbered house, are 
frequently found. Abingdon, it may be observed, 
from the peculiarity of its history—a peculiarity 
which it shares with St. Albans, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Gloucester, and other places—is deficient 
in medieval domestic buildings. The abbots of 


these towns discouraged There were 


settlers. 
seldom any local manufactures. The town grew, 
not on account of the abbey patronage, but in 
spite of its influence. The oldest houses now to 
be found at Abingdon, when we pass by those of 
the abbey itself, are of post-Reformation date. 
From the point of view indicated above, the town 
shows us specimens of Norman, in one of the 
churches, St. Nicholas; of First Pointed, in some 
of the domestic buildings of the abbey; of the 
Decorated style in the other church, St. Helen’s; 
of Perpendicular in a few of the out-buildings of 
the monks and the greater part of the last-named 
church and the bridge. Gothic is, 


however, scarce, and the more remarkable of the 


The latest 


By kind permit 


r. H. Redfern. 
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A bingdon. 3 


buildings were erected after the dissolution of the 
monastery, and when the abbey church had fallen 
into ruin. 

Of the remains still existing, some interesting 
features should be noticed. Mr. Harry Redfern 
has explored the site of Abingdon Abbey, and the 
municipal authorities, the Mayor and Corporation, 
have warmly seconded his efforts for the preserva- 
tion of what remains. The church has wholly 
disappeared. It was, no doubt, to eastward of 
St. Nicholas, which stands, and has stood since 
Norman times, to eastward of the market place. 
A meadow behind Abbey House is locally and 
traditionally pointed out as the site. If so, it 
must have been very long, and the cloisters and 
residential buildings, like those of Westminster 
Abbey and many other ancient Benedictine 
houses, must have covered the ground to south- 
ward, between it and the Thames, if they did not 
extend across a bridge to the islet on which the 
modern house called The Abbey is built. Of 
these buildings, only foundations and a few carved 
stones are left of the church, the chapter house, 
the cloister, the abbot’s house and the domestic 
offices, the bakehouse and the brewhouse. To 
westward of the probable sites of these portions 
is a large and very interesting building of which 
I am able, by the kindness of Mr. Redfern, to offer 
a plan and some photographic views. To west- 
ward is a modern brewery, which may well occupy 
the ground formerly taken up by this most im- 
portant feature of a great medizval monastery. 
Rather to the south, on an island of the Thames, 
was, and is, the Abbey Mill. Abingdon was cer- 
tainly not deficient in either bread or beer, and 
the solicitude of the great Abbot, St. Ethelwold, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, in providing 
both for the monks, is specially recorded in the 
Chronicle. 

The long building just mentioned may have 
formed some part of the lodgings of the Abbot, or 
still more likely it may have been part of an 
infirmary. The abbots, before the thirteenth 
century, were noted for their medical skill. To 
it they owed the most important of their outlying 
estates—the church manor of Kensington, where 
they are still commemorated in St. Mary ‘‘ Abbott’s” 
and several other local names. Faricius, we read, 
was skilled in the treatment of disease, and to his 
care Aubrey Vere, the lord of the manors of 
Hyde, and Neyt, and Kensington, among others, 
entrusted Geoffrey, his son, who was in ill-health. 
Faricius so far relieved the sufferings of the youth 
that when he lay on his death-bed he besought 
his father to grant to his kind physician 270 acres 
of the last named manor. 

Faricius was born at Arezzo, in Italy, and came 
to England apparently as physician to Henry I. 
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In this capacity he attended Queen Matilda at 
the birth of her first child, she having, it seems, 
resided near Abingdon for the purpose. To her 
gifts on this occasion, Abingdon owed much, in- 
cluding the materials of the Palace at Andersey. 
When, in after years, Faricius would have been 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, the monks 
objected because of the mundane character of his 
principal occupation ; and he died Lord Abbot 
of Abingdon, to which office he was consecrated 
in 1100 by Bishop Robert of Lincoln. It will 
be remembered that Henry I. owed his surname 
of Beauclerc to the good education he had received 
at Abingdon. 

Of the Norman time, there remains now only 
the doorway, in the market place, of St. Nicholas 
Church, so severely “‘restored’’ in 1881, if not 
before, that nothing of the eleventh century, 
except the form, is left. It is recorded that 
Faricius built the Abbey Church, probably the 
eastern end, and possibly the transepts; but all 
this has perisned. He died in 1115, and was 
locally regarded as a saint, though he was never 
canonised. 

Two other abbots should be noticed. Nicholas 
of Coleham, or Culham, built the bridge at a spot 
south of the town called the ‘‘ borough ford,” or 
Burford ; and to him also is attributed the exist- 
ing structure of St. Nicholas Church. He had 
been Prior, and was Abbot from 1289 to 1307. 
The bridge was continued by a causeway and 
further bridge to Culham in the fifteenth century. 
The seven arches of the Burford end are all 
pointed, though disguised in part by a round- 
arched widening, and are ribbed. 

The bridge was taken in charge by a Guild 
of Holy Cross, which built itself a chapel or 
aisle in the church of St. Helen, as we shall see 
further on. The last Abbot is named in a roll of 
arms of 1515. He is described as ‘‘ Thabbot of 
Abyngdon, lord thomas pentecost,” and his arms 
are, “‘ Argent, a cross fleury, between four mart- 
lets,” ‘impaling ‘“‘ Sable, on a fess between three 
doves volant argent, ensigned with haloes and 
membered or, a lion’s face between two covered 
cups gules.’”’ Similar doves, but without haloes, 
appear in the arms of the Lord Abbot of Bury, 
John Melford, alias Reve, whose name precedes 
that of Abbot Pentecost. In 1537, Pentecost and 

1 to Henry VIII. 
The Abbot received a grant of the manor of 
Cumnor, and a pension. The estates of the 
Abbey were estimated to produce £1,876 10s. gd. 


twenty-five monks surrenderec 


a year, equal to some £18,000 now. The Lord 
Thomas Pentecost, resuming his patronymic, be- 
came Dr. Thomas Rowland, D.D., but does not 
figure again in ecclesiastical history. The in- 
fluence of the abbots had been always to repress 
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REMAINS OF THE ABBEY BUILDINGS, FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


the trade of the townsfolk. The early struggles 
of the burghers were for leave to hold markets 
and other small privileges, and were uniformly 
put down with a high hand. In 1327 the neigh- 
bouring city of Oxford, in the person cf the Mayor 
and some of the students, came to the help of 


Abingdon, but spoilt a good cause by their 
excesses. Part of the abbey was burnt in this 
riot, which was not quelled until twelve of the 
rioters had been hanged. It may be imagined that, 
once the abbey was dissolved, no one raised a 
hand to save the buildings; and where good stone 
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was scarce, it is only surprising that this substan- 
tial fragment remains. 

The building shows two finely-vaulted cham- 
bers on the ground floor, with two more in an 
upper storey, and adjoining them to the eastward 
a long chamber with an oak roof. To the south- 
ward looking across a narrow lawn, which appears 
to have been in part, at least, enclosed by build- 
ings, to the Thames, was a solid stone wall 
pierced by several traceried windows. The win- 
dows of the vaulted chambers are in the First 
Pointed style, the Decorated style appearing on 
the north kind of court. The long 
building, however, had only windows towards the 
river in its two centre bays; the two bays at the 
west end, and the one, all that remains of two 
which were apparently at the eastern end, look- 
ing, according to some indications in the wood- 
work, into a corridor along the north side. The 
roof, too, shows that the two central bays on the 
first floor were separate chambers, with Perpen- 
dicular windows looking south, and with fireplaces 
of the same period. 


side in a 


There is no internal communication apparent 
between this eastern building—all of the Perpen- 
dicular period—and the very substantial thirteenth 























Photo: W. J. Vasey. 
13TH CENTURY FIREPLACE, IN UPPER 
FLOOR OF ABBEY BUILDING. 


century house to westward. In it all the original 
features are First Pointed, but two Decorated 
windows appear on the north front. An outside 
The parapet of the 
The 


groining within is very fine, and has survived a 


stair led to a narrow door. 


roof seems to have been  battlemented. 


long period both of neglect and of injury. Now 
that it is well cared for, we may hope that archeo- 
logists competent to pronounce may identify it 
Meanwhile guess- 
work would be wholly out of place. The external 


and the adjoining chambers. 


chimney is well known, being probably the only per- 
fect thirteenth century example in existence. The 
fireplace, which corresponds to it within, is also of 
the highest rarity, with its graceful shafts and 
carved capitals worthy of the age which has left 
us the chapter house of Southwell. The chimney 
long carried a vane, which is still in existence, 
after having threatened, until it was taken downa 
few years ago, to destroy the whole structure. 
The chimney is now in no great danger except 
from climbing plants. A second chimney, of the 
same period in Mr. Redfern’s opinion, but wanting 
the external hood, is on an adjoining building to 
the westward. This, which was for some years a 
Bridewell, now consists of tenements, which, with 
many of the houses in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, exhibits in roof and walls traces everywhere 
of medieval architecture. 
extended to Bridge Street, the houses on the east 
side of which are still described in legal docu- 
ments as “‘ within the boundaries of the late dis- 


The abbey precincts 


solved Abbey of St. Mary of Abingdon.” The 
Perpendicular gateway opens on the market 
place. 


Near the church of St. Helen a fragment, con- 
sisting of little more than a single wall with a 
Decorated window in it, exists of a cell of the 
nunnery of Godstow. This relic was for many 
years a malt store, but, with an adjoining house 
of good Georgian style, has been rescued and 
worked into a very charming private residence by 
narrow street are the 


Mr. Redfern. Across a 


massive tower and the many gables of St. Helen’s 


On the south a wide quay is flanked by 
a range of almshouses and the two side-entrances 


church. 
to the churchyard. The spire is very familiar to 
passengers by river to or from Oxford, and figures 
in many landscapes from the days of Turner 
down. 

In addition to relics of the 
Gothic style, there are the two churches, both of 
which present features of interest. St. Nicholas 
stands on the east side of the market place, and 
must have closely abutted on the abbey church, 
like St. Gregory by St. Paul’s or St. Margaret 
beside the Westminster. 
built by Nicholas of Culham; but that Prior, who 


these monastic 


It is said to have been 
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131TH CENTURY CHIMNEY, ABBEY BUILDINGS, 


was afterwards Abbot, died in 1307, anda consider- 
able portion of the church, especially the western 
doorway, isofthe Norman period. Avery “thorough 
restoration ” in 1881 destroyed the evidences on 
which an opinion could be based. In fact, the 
church as we now see it is of the Victorian period, 
even some relics of stained glass bearing the arms 
of Richard, Duke of York, the father of Ed- 
ward IV., having been removed and sold. A 
further falsification of the record occurs on the 
south side, where the parapet is adorned with a 
series of small shields with a text from the Psalms 
in Latin in Lombardic letters. There are, or 
were, some curious features of a domestic cha- 
racter on the west and north sides, including a 
gabled stair-turret, which seem to suggest either 
that a priest’s residence adjoined the church or 
that it was connected with some abbey buildings 
which have now disappeared. At the south- 
eastern corner it adjoins the fine Perpendicular 
gateway. The narrow street just outside the 
abbey gateway is very picturesque. On the north 
side is the church; on the east side is the ancient 
arch, with a hall, now occupied by the munici- 
pality, above. On the south is a further range of 
Perpendicular windows and doorways, now the 
Mayor’s court and magistrates’ room. These 
occupy the ground floor, a municipal hall of very 
good but simple Palladian design forming the first 








floor. The Gothic gate had originally a smaller 
archway on the north side only, but a second 
arch on the south side was among the alterations 
carried out during one of the ‘‘ restorations.” 
The chamber above the gate is approached within 
from the Town Hall. It was within living memory 
used asa debtors’ prison, where the poor denizens 
were to be seen hanging their hats and bags for 
alms from its stone-mullioned windows. It is now 
in excellent repair, and well furnished for small 
gatherings and Masonic lodge meetings. 

Of the abbey buildings no other complete re- 
mains are to be seen. Two large modern houses, 
one on the north side of the street, called Abbey 
House, just within the gate, the other, called The 
Abbey, further on, approached by a bridge over a 
side stream, should be named, as well as a_net- 
work of little tenements and lanes, among which, 
as already mentioned, fragments of old masonry 
may be identified. Among the houses is the chapel 
of a Calvinistic sect known from the name of its 
founder, John Tiptaft, who preached here seventy 
or eighty years ago. 

From St. Nicholas to St. Helen’s the distance 
is considerable. St. Nicholas, as we have seen, 
is outside the western gate of the abbey, but we 
find traces of monastic buildings close to St. 
Helen’s also. The Lord Abbot, no Coubt, enjoyed 
the long garden with its ancient quay on the bank 
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ST. HELEN’S CHURCH, SHOWING THE FIVE AISLES 


of the Thames. A number of good houses of the 
early Georgian period now stand on the south side 
of East St. Helen’s Street, and have gardens 
which reach to the Abbot’s Quay. Some of them 
are mentioned further on. 

St. Helen’s Church consists, strictly speaking, 
of a chancel and nave with two aisles, each flanked 
by a long chapel. Within, all these separate 
parts are thrown into the seated area of the 
church, which is thus described as having five 
aisles. It has not, however, suffered so much in 
recent years as St. Nicholas, the greatly larger 
area rendering a complete gutting and re-building 
too expensive. The chapels are now called—that 
on the south, Holy Cross aisle, and that on the 
north, Jesus aisle. The Lady Chapel occupies 
the north aisle proper, and the corresponding 
south aisle is dedicated to St. Katharine. A fine 
tomb near the north porch commemorates John 
Roysse, whom we meet again as the founder of 
the Grammar School. He died in 1571. The 
carving of his arms—‘“ Gules, a griffin, segreant, 
argent ’’—has been well imitated in the decora- 
tions of the new Grammar School in the Albert 
Park. The tomb has been somewhat altered and 
pulled about, and the old ‘‘shewbread”’ for 
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Photo: W. J. Vasey. 


distribution is no longer laid on it. There are 
many other monuments of the sixteenth century, 
when, as John Leland wrote in 1540, the town 
‘*stondeth by clothing,” as indeed it does still. 
The hour-glass for the pulpit—on which, in 1591, 
the churchwardens spent fourpence—has disap- 
peared. There are two monumental brasses, one 
of 1417, one of 1501. The view of the highly- 
irregular five gables from the churchyard, round 
which the three almshouses are built, will be 
admired. 

The almshouses on the west side of the church- 
yard are the oldest, having been built about 1553. 
They look best from the garden outside, where a 
good bow window and small cupola, or bell turret, 
group very happily with the spire of the church 
rising beyond. The long cloister porch of dark 
oak admits the visitor to a hall which serves as a 
chapel. In it are hung the portraits of several 
benefactors, and especially of the founders of the 


allied charities, the building and maintenance of 


the bridges over the Thames and the Ock, and the 
endowment of the Grammar School. 

The building of the bridge in the fifteenth 
century increased the prosperity of the town, 
and the names of several wealthy burghers are 
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12 Abingdon. 


connected with it. Burford, ‘“‘ the borough ford,” 
as the name denotes, was the only way across pre- 
viously, and no doubt was very often dangerous, 
With the 
oldest of the almshouses in the churchyard, and 
with one of the chapels in St. Helen’s Church, is 
connected the history of a Guild of the Holy 


especially when the Thames was high. 


increased. In 1797 the additional almshouse on 
the south side of the graveyard was built as funds 
permitted, in a quaint style, not unpicturesque. 
In 1707, a further benefaction by Charles Twitty, 
an Auditor of the Exchequer, supplemented by 
other gifts duly recorded on tablets on the front, 
led to the erection of the pretty little building on 








rWIiTfy’S ALMSHOUSES. 


Cross, to whom the care and repair of the bridge 
was entrusted. When guilds were abolished by 
Act of Parliament in the reign of Edward VI., 
the lands which belonged to this fraternity were 
granted for the same uses to trustees, the most 
prominent being Sir John Mason, Chancellor of 
Oxford, a native of the town. The estates have 
in value, and under a recent 
of the 


increased scheme 


the number inmates has been largely 








Photo: W. J. Vasey. 


the north side. It has a grandiose pediment and 
and forms a 
pleasing object with its flower beds at the entrance 
of the churchyard from St. Helen’s Street. 
Nearly as old is Tomkins’s Almshouse in Ock 
Street. 


a small lantern vane above, and 


The entrance gateposts admit us to two 
rows of small houses on either side of a narrow 
garden, and a curious clock tower and lantern at 


the northern end. It is of brick, in a very simple 
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14 Abingdon. 


but effective style. 
tion :-— 


The tower bears an inscrip- 


These Alms Houses were built 
in the year 1733 by the order of 
Mr. Benjamin Tomkins the Elder 
and according to 
the form prescribed by him to his 
Sons Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Joseph 


of this town 


Tomkins who were executors to 
his last Will and Testament by 
which he 
Pounds to 


Poor Men 


Sixteen hundred 


gave 
endow the same for 


four and four Poor 


Women for Ever. 


Ock Street is a 
curious brick well or fountain, now sadly neglected 


Close to these almshouses in 


and dirty. It was connected with a conduit 
which still exists on the hill above, being included 
within the boundaries of the Albert Park. The 
fountain is only about five feet high, but the 
proportions would suit a much larger building. 
It is inscribed ‘‘ Mr. R. Ely, 1719,” and so is 
older than the almshouses and than any of the 
Tomkins buildings. In the admirable account of 
Abingdon in Kelly’s Directory for Berkshire, we are 
told that it was erected by Richard Eley in 1673, a 
date which might connect it with the designer of 
the Market House; but, apart from the spelling of 
the name, no inscription to this effect can now be 
seen on the fountain, and I am forced to suspect 
an unusually accurate writer of napping on this 
occasion. 

Next in strict chronological order, therefore, 
Market House. A 
smaller market building stood on the site, faced 


should come the famous 
by the ‘‘ Holy Cross,’ of which the Chronicle of 
Abingdon (Rolls Sertes) has so much to say, and 
which was built by the same fraternity as the bridge 
already mentioned. The cross was destroyed by 
When Abingdon be- 
came an assize town, the burgesses determined to 
build a suitable county hall. The old Market 


House down, and the 


General Waller in 1644. 


was accordingly taken 
Market House 
accommodate the courts. 


present was specially built to 

The old house may 
have been like that of Wallingford, a little further 
down the Thames, or that of Uxbridge in Middle- 
sex, or that of Peterborough. 

The new Market House is the great architectural 
glory of Abingdon, and will strike the visitor who 
upon it whether from the 
wretched shed which does duty as a railway 
station in Stert Street, or up Bridge Street from 
the Thames, with a feeling of admiration in the 


comes suddenly, 


double sense of that word—surprise and pleasure. 
It stands free from its surroundings, and is built 
of what appears to be ashlar in good-sized blocks. 
The outline is symmetrical, the east and west ends 
consisting of two bays, the north and south of 
four. Each bay has an arch, but the pilasters 
seen on the exterior rise through the upper storey 
to the roof. The order is Composite and boldly 
carved. At the western end, between the arches, 
is a small bracket with acanthus to suit the style, 
the only piece of pure ornament. At the back— 
that is, the northern side--is a square tower of 
three storeys rising to the level of the top of the 


roof, with its dormers, of the main building. The 
windows of the staircase in the tower have the 
cross mullions common under the Stuarts. The 


roof of the tower is flat with a plain parapet, 
relieved by three urns on each face. The sloping 
leaden roof of the main building has a balustraded 
platform in the centre from which the domed 
lantern rises, the windows of which are round- 
headed or triangular on alternate faces. This 
cupola, on which is an elaborate vane, is of 
The roof of the tower, the 
open storey, is interesting, being made of oak 


wood roofed with lead. 


rafters, flat, but supported by a series of arched 
beams, from th2 middle one of which a lamp is 
suspended by wrought ironwork. 

The houses press very closely on the north and 
north-east side, and Mr. Vasey, the photographer, 
had some difficulty in bringing the tower into 
focus. The rafters and beams of the roof were 
also taken atan awkward angle, but Mr. Redfern’s 
plan will have made all plain. The fine chamber 
designed for an assize court has been used of late 
lighted. 
Visitors should not neglect to see the view from 


for an art school, being admirably 
the roof, which is easy of access by the staircas: 
of shallow steps arranged in sets of five. 

The local tradition which assigns this beautiful 
building to Inigo Jones is obviously mistaken. 
The old Market House was 
not pulled down until 1677, quarter of a century 
later. Mr. Blomfield has suggested 


(** Renaissance Architecture,” 1. 130) that the de- 


Inigo died in 1652. 
Reginald 


signs were prepared by Webb, who succeeded to 
Inigo’s business, and there are certain points of 
and Ashdown, in the 
The 


same difficulty, however, occurs here again, though 


resemblance between it 


same county, unquestionably by Webb. 


not to so great a degree, for Webb had been dead 
The Market House, too, 
was not commenced till 28th May, 1678, when 


three years in 1677. 


the foundation stone was laid at the north-western 
corner. The modern inscription on the wall is 
therefore incerrect. Work went on till 1684, but 
the building had been opened for use a year 


before. 
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THE MARKET HOUSE, ABINGDON. 
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NOW ATTRIBUTED TO CHRISTOPHER KEMPSTER, SOMETIME A CLERK OF THE WORKS 


UNDER WREN AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


By the kindness of Mr. Arthur Preston, of 
Whitefield, Abingdon, I am able to offer what I 
conceive to be a solution of the questions thus 
indicated. 
tain documents which were treated as waste paper 


Mr. Preston’s late father rescued cer- 


by the municipal authorities of a former genera- 


tion. Among them are the accounts for the 
building of the Market House, and I am enabled 
to write with them before me. 

The first item in the account is dated January 
Ist, 1677, that is, in our reckoning, 1678. The 
whole entry is as follows :—‘‘To Christopher 
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Kempster in part for monies due to him for build- 
ing the Sessions House . . . £30.”  Else- 
where Kempster, who usually has ‘‘ Mr.” before 
his name, is described as ‘‘the undertaker.” In 
all, the payments made to him amount to £1,543, 
the last being on January ry4th, 1682 (1683), when 
he received ‘in full for all his work done at the 
Market House,” £345 ros. Kempster was almost 
certainly the same man who was one of Wren’s 
clerks at St. Paul’s, and lies buried at Burford, in 
Oxfordshire. That he designed the Market House 
seems very probable, and that he was not a com- 
mon workman, but a person of consideration, may 
be deduced from another item in the accounts: 
** April 14th, 1681. Spent at different times with 
Mr. Kempster when the account was made with 
him, 7s.” If, then, he did not actually make the 
design, he must have obtained it from a master, 
and that master was more probably Wren than 
either Inigo Jones or Webb. At all events, the 
enquiry has been advanced a stage, and we know, 
at least, who built the Market House. It is 
interesting to note the second entry in the account 
is for boards supplied by one John Webb, and 
that the iron work, which is very good, was 
wrought by Thomas Tomkins, one of a family 
elsewhere mentioned. The total cost was £2,840. 
The Town Hall has been mentioned already as 
being in part built on the old monastic gateway 
and other outlying adjuncts of St. Mary’s Abbey. 
Had these newer features been in such a style as 
the Hotel, which occupies since 1864 the site of 
the old New Inn, or in such a style as that of the 
Corn Exchange, the result would have been dis- 
tressing. Even if, when adding to the old Gothic 
buildings, some attempt had been made at using 
what is often with futility called a harmonious 


design, we might have had the old work disguised 


or falsified. But the unsophisticated burghers of 


the time of King George II. built their Town Hall 
and the adjoining Council Chamber in what they 
looked upon as the best and only reasonable style 
of theday. The designer of the wonderful Market 
House was no longer to be had; but that, apart 
from the Town Hall, there was a good architec- 
tural school in Abingdon is evident from an in- 
spection of some of the beautiful dated fronts to 
which I hope to advert a little further on. A 
leaden spout on the Town Hall is dated 1733, and 
a certificate of insurance framed on the wall, with 
many other interesting documents, is dated 1736. 
The Council Chamber is reached from the Gothic 
sround floor—part, it is believed, of a hospital 
dedicated to St. John—by a handsome balustraded 
oak staircase. Some interesting portraits are in 
the largest room and a few pictures. The balcony 
which formerly faced the street has disappeared. 
In the small Council Chamber are many objects 


B 2 


worth examining, the first and best being the very 
fine Venetian window, with its dark oak Ionic 
columns. <A remarkable collection of views of old 
Abingdon and its vicinity is hung on the walls, and 
both here and in the lobby are original documents 
relating to the history of the town. Some of 
them tell us of the systematic attack made upon 
the liberties which had been first granted to the 
town by Mary Tudor, when James II. and Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys seized the charter and removed 
James Cordery, the Mayor. The framed ‘‘ Orders 
in Council” relating to this event are dated 
27 November, 1687. In a strong room is pre- 
served the collection of gold and silver plate 
which Messrs. Jewitt and St. John Hope describe 
as ‘fone of the largest assemblages belonging to 
any provincial town.”’ The mace dates from 1660, 
having been made from an older one of the 
Commonwealth period. A small silver mace, or 
truncheon, one of three of various dates, bears the 
arms of Edward VI. The whole collection is full 
of interest, but hardly concerns us here. 

The school was founded by John Roysse in 
1563, and is well worthy of a visit. The entrance 
adjoins that to the Town Hall, and is of a most 
composite character, but how much in the design 
is original, how much due to an eighteenth cen- 
tury attempt to imitate Gothic, and how much to 
a recent ‘‘ restoration,’ I cannot undertake to say. 
The visitor finds himself in an extensive courtyard, 
the municipal buildings partly Gothic, partly 


Italian, being on his left. A little further south 


an inscription over a low doorway catches the eye, 
Ingredere ut proficias. The interior is panelled, 
and hasa gallery of seventeenth century character. 
The headmaster’s seat is of dark oak. The pre- 
sent occupation of the building by the Volunteers 
has not injured it, and we may compare it with 
the very interesting schoolroom of the same 
period and character, still in use, at Bradford-on- 
Avon in Wiltshire. The school has been removed 
to a handsome and commodious new building 
looking on the park at the north end of the town. 
where a new quarter has sprung up of late years. 
The school is connected with Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and has been very successful. It is inte- 
resting to note the name of Dr. Lempriére among 
the masters. An edition of the ‘* Classical Dic- 
tionary’ was issued in 1804 while he was here. 
Abingdon abounds in examples of domestic 
architecture of the style sometimes if incorrectly 
denominated ‘‘ Queen Anne The Americans 
call it “Colonial,” but of late it has been more 
exactly described as ‘* Georgian *"—a name which, 
in all the cases illustrated in this paper, fits them 
very well. Of these the best examples are in East 
St. Helen’s Street. The houses on the south side 
of this street look on the old quay already men- 
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Some of them have 


pretty old-fashioned gardens, each with its sum- 


tioned and the Thames. 


mer house, looking over the river. Beginning with 
the Old Bell Inn, close to the market place, we 
connects it with the 


tradition which 


Parliament during the Civil War, a 


note the 
holding of a 
tradition which probably originated in a visit of 
Charles I. and the sitting of a Council of War in 
TO44. 

We next 
House, a typical example of the style, but un- 
dated. 
and coach-house, over which are various modern 


come to No. 20, Twickenham 


Behind handsome gateposts are the stable 
apartments such as a billiard room, all retaining 
the cross-mullioned windows which we see in the 
oldest part of Kensington Palace, where they 
probably date from the reign of Charles II. They 
cannot be much later here. The western part of 
the house is considerably later, but in a very good 
style. The hall door is of wood. Some mantel- 
piece ornamentation in one of the rooms is par- 
ticularly pleasing, and seems to have been executed 
in stucco. Altogether Twickenham House forms 
a very satisfactory commencement of a street filled 
with good examples. No. 30 is another, and there 
are several more, all on the same side, ending with 


A binedon. 


Helenstowe, already mentioned as incorporating a 


Gothic fragment. Over the door is 


17. IT. 48 


ic es 


a family also commemorated by a fine house now 


probably denotes Joseph Tomkins, one of 


divided in Ock Street, by the almshouse already 
mentioned, and by a very good house in Bath 
Street, No. 36, which bears two tablets, cut in the 


brickwork :— 


_ 
NI 


A small house with a very good front is in East 
St. Helen’s Street, on the northern side, No. 57. 
It has an inscription :— 











TWICKENHAM HOUSE, 20, EAST S. HELEN STREET. 








Photo: W. J. Vasey. 
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The in which the Tomkins initials 
appear, form a group with a large house in Ock 
Street, and the Almshouse, already 


mentioned, and all may be ascribed to the same 


first two, 
Dissenters’ 
designer. The house which bears the initials of 
R. Rk. is more ornate and elaborate, but on the 
whole scarcely as satisfactory, depending as it 
does, like too many of the modern houses of the 


town, on ornament for its effect. An immoderate 





57, EAST S. HELEN STREET. DATED I 
use of gables, which came in and went out before 
the building of the Market House, is a tendency 
to be deprecated, but among the best or most 
little fast 


Street, with an elaborately 


picturesque examples a house going 
to decay, in Bridge 
probably of the sixteenth 


carved barge-board, 


century, will be noted with pleasure, as will some 
simpler specimens of nearly the same age in Stert 
Street and in West St. Helen’s Street. 

A comparison of .these and many other ex- 
amples, almost if not quite as good, leads to the 


/ 


» 
J 


Abingdon. 


conclusion that an architect, or possibly a school 


of architecture, existed in Berkshire at this period, 
before the first half of the eighteenth century had 


elapsed. 
at Bath. 
both in London and in York. 


In 1725 Wood was showing his powers 
Burlington and his friends were at work 


House-building 


iS 


a fine art prevailed all over England, the impetus 


given by Inigo Jones before the Civil War having 


been revived by Wren and his contemporaries. It 
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has been but little appreciated till during the past 
quarter of a century, but its characteristics, which 
seem incompatible with any but solid well-pro- 
portioned building in sound materials, stone, brick, 
or timber, and which seem to perish when applied 
to deceptive terra cotta, 
capable of development and honest application 
When studied with apprecia- 


stucco or cast are 
at the present day. 
tion and intelligence they are more likely to lead 
us to fine works in the future than any attempt, 
with our present building appliances, to imitate 
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the triumphs of the middle ages. It seems to me, 
if we must imitate, which I am not prepared to 
allow unreservedly, it is better to imitate such 


satisfactory designs as those of the seventeenth 
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century Market House or the eighteenth century 
Town Hall, than the comparatively gloomy 
thirteenth or fourteenth century structures of the 
Abbey. W. J. 


LoFTIE. 


Medizeval Figure-Sculpture in England. 


CHAPTER IV.—FIRST GOTHIC SCULP- 
TURE, 


IIO00-1275. 


IN our introduction we made some re- 
marks on the genius of Gothic figure-sculpture, 
and tried to show how exhibiting itself in the 
medium of Gothic building, it found its capacities 
and its limitations in stone. It may be well at 
this point to refer to some other aspects of this 
question, which we have to recognise in our 
consideration of the subject. 

It is clear that the phases of Gothic building, as 
style succeeded style, were produced by a course 
of masonic evolution, which owed little to acci- 
dents of individual invention or designing imagi- 
nation. In exactly the same way medieval figure- 
sculpture went on its course under no distinct 
leadership, advancing with the advance in artistic 
skill of a whole nation, and not owing its improve- 
ments to the talent of any individual sculptor. 
We are quite unable to label the periods of medi- 
zval art by the names of any great masters such 
as Pheidias in Greek or Donatello in Renaissance 
sculpture. More distinctly than with the arts of 
other periods the wholesale craft of the Middle 
Ages seems to have merged in one art the per- 
sonal distinctions of the artist. 

Still, in statue-making, where delicate distinc- 
tions of character or idea were expressed, the 
personal talent of the sculptor had its individual 
importance in the Gothic centuries as in others. 
Though we make full allowance for the impersonal 
nature of medieval church building, recognising 
it as the combined work of a great body of crafts- 
men, witness the contemporary representations 
of masons at work—for example, in the famous 
window at Chartres where vault-rib and statue are 
depicted as being shaped in the same workshop 
—yet the individual 

And so, 
as time went on, certain individuals were bound 
to be 


statues ; 


personal touch of each 


sculptor must have had its own value. 
noticed as excelling in the making of 
such men would become more and more 
specialized, till from being mere proficients in a 
certain branch of stone-carving, they would sepa- 
rate themselves from those who were only stone- 
shapers, and become definitely “ Thus 
by the end of the thirteenth century we find such 


imagers.” 


mason-imagers mentioned in the accounts of the 


building of the Eleanor Crosses.4? Yet it is clear, 
from the way in which these sculptors are men- 
tioned, that their status was very different from 
that of the modern artist. The men who made 
the statues, the fragmentary of which 
excite our admiration, had no distinct position 
in their art as have the Royal Academicians of 
to-day, nor were they gentleman-artists of the 
Italian Cinquecento, welcomed at the court of 
prince and prelate alike. 
ranked 


remains 


The medieval sculptor 
as a stone-mason, and with men whose 
skill we should now class as that of artizans. It 
was the mason who was honoured: the statuary 
of the thirteenth status as 


‘*coementarius,”’ the craftsman of stone-building. 


century had his 


So we find that while masons or master-masons 
are recorded in medizval documents with consider- 
able frequency, sculptor is rarely mentioned, and 
then in such connection that his work might just 
as well have been stone-dressing as statue-carving.*! 
In England no medizval statue has been found 
signed by the artist, nor do records allude to him 
with any distinctness. Almost as a solitary indi- 
cation that it was possible in Gothic times to 
appreciate the artist in sculpture, is the reference 
of Matthew Paris to a Mariola pulchra by William 
of Colchester, whom he elsewhere calls pictor et 
The sculptors of the most 
such as the Wells statues, 
the Lincoln angels, the 


sculptor incomparabilis. 
distinct masterpieces 
chapter-house figures at 
Westminster—are unknown to us. In some in- 
stances we can deduce from entries in accounts 
of the Eleanor monuments) that 
masons employed, like Master William of Ire- 
land,* or Alexander of Abingdon,* or goldsmiths 
like Torel,#* the maker of the effigies of Eleanor 
and Henry III. at Westminster, were figure- 
artists, for the reason that they were paid for 
imagines. 


(as in the case 


We shall mention in due course in our 
pages any such identifications as would avail us 

41 See Gervase’s well-known account of the rebuilding of 
Canterbury Quire in 1175, in which ‘sculptores”’ are stone- 





dressers 

42, In the accounts so much paid ‘ Magistro Willielmo de 
Hibernia cimentario,’’ also ‘‘ Willielmo de Hibernia imagina- 
tori.” 

44 Called in the accounts 
tham Cross, as well as ‘ 


yperarius,’’ for the making of Wal- 
imaginator.’’» 
44 In the accounts so much paid ‘ Magistro Will. Torel auri 


fabro.”’ 
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for a history of Sculptors, but they are really few 
and of small significance. An account of sculp- 
ture in medizval times can make nothing of the 
personal element. Our for the Gothic 
history differ very markedly from what are at 
hand for either the Greek or Renaissance arts, in 


sources 


which the individual achievement was distinctly 
recognised, and the genius and circumstances of 
certain celebrated artists constitute of themselves 
the divisions of the subject. In Gothic sculpture, 
while we acknowledge that the art of the statue 
must in each case have been personal, we must 
perforce treat the Gothic works in the aggregate, 
grouping them under the headings of style, like 
mouldings or arch-shapes. 

then part 
and parcel of the church fabric, we might adopt 
the conventional book-Gothic and 
label its * Early 


‘* Decorated,”’ 


Dealing with figure-sculpture as 
headings of 
divisions ‘* Transitional,” 
** Geometrical,” 
Such 
however, suggest that 


English,” and 


** Perpendicular.” a classification would, 
some particular impetus 
or origin of figure-technique lay in each of these 
architectural 
justified. 
value to those readily generalised for the mould- 
ings and arch-shapes fail us in the domain of 
the figure. We shall be safer with a simpler 
classification, and will divide our sculpture as 
“First,” or ‘“‘Early Gothic”; ‘‘ Second,” or 
** Mid-Gothic ”; and “ Third,” or ‘‘ Late Gothic,” 
with the implication that the boundaries in these 
divisions are 


phases, and this can hardly be 


Specific differences of corresponding 


indistinct, and the changes from 
period to period those of growth, not kind. 

Still, in a wide sense we may (as 
duction 


our intro- 
has suggested) ally our classification of 
figure-sculpture to that of the architectural styles. 
For example, we can associate the First Gothic 
Sculpture with the sculpturesque dignity of first 
Gothic building, in which the massive Romanesque 
refined itself to the Gothic structural 
corresponding 


grace; a 
traced in the 
efforts of the sculptor to realise the gracious facts 
of human beauty. Then, this skill attained, Mid- 
Gothic sculpture—just as its architecture—turned 


progress can be 


to variety of expression, and while enriching the 
simplicities of stone sculpture with the varied 
expressions of different materials, lost its purely 
architectonic in a romantic fulness of 
detail. And then the last century of Gothic 
sculpture, like the last of Gothic architecture, was 
one rather of hackneyed production by established 
guilds or schools of art. We find its work at 
one time the dignified accomplishments of an 


intention 


honoured and well-paid craftsmanship, at another 
the cheap wares of a commercial industry. 

The succeeding four chapters will deal with the 
First or Early Gothic figure-sculpture, which 


might be classified first by its occurrence in the 
fabric of Gothic style (1160 to 
1200); then by examples which, along with the 
achievements of Early English building, grew in 
importance and freedom of style from 1200 till 
1250; till 
with the 


Transitional 


from c. 1250 to 1275 (in connection 


Geometrical development of Early 
English art) the great works of English sculpture 
were produced, which in feeling and technique 
must be classed as the best, or, at any rate, the 
most characteristic of Gothic But 
throughout there was no break or any marked 
step in the ever-increasing skill displayed by the 
architectural sculptor. 


genius. 


To present our subject 
as divided into three at specified dates would be 
to make too much of them, and would disguise 
the distinctly continuous growth. A more effec- 
tive classification will be to treat the whole Early 
Gothic figure-sculpture in one division, with sec- 
tions for the separate architectural uses which 
gave a varying dignity and importance to it in the 
architectural scheme. Our first section therefore 
will present the head-stops, figure-corbels, figure- 
medallions, bosses, and other distinct architectural 
uses of figure-sculpture, which in first Gothic 
sculpture come in marked contrast to the pictorial 
scheme of Romanesque art. A second section 
will deal with the relief representations of the 
figure in spandrel and panel, which, starting in 
such Romanesque pictorial conventions as our 
last chapter illustrated, gradually acquired in the 
hands of the Gothic builder the statuesque motive 
of sculpture proper. A third section will illustrate 
the statue itself, the standing detached 
which was the especial work of First Gothic 
Sculpture. And, finally, our concluding section 


figure, 


will exhibit the recumbent statue or effigy, in the 
treatment of which sculpture, leaning from its 
first ideal, sought expressions of variety and in- 
dividuality which were the heralds of a change of 
feeling. 

But it must be understood that such divisions 
do not mean separate schools or different stages 
of attainment in figure-style, any more than they 
do periods in the art. All these classes of sculp- 
ture came at the same time from the hands of 
men engaged in the same craft. It will be seen 
from our illustrations in this and the following 
sections that the head-stop of the label has a 
merit and style identical with what we see in 
the relief-carving, and that statue, effigy, and 
spandrel-figure reveal just the same artistic hand- 
ling. The distinctness of this simultaneous merit 
in every department is no doubt symptomatic of 
First Gothic art, when the stone carver, after 
matching himself against the traditional handi- 
craft of the Romanesque goldsmith, went away 
ahead of him in the exercise of his stone-craft, 
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and established the style of Gothic sculpture. 
So much seems clear: and that then this stone- 
style affected the imager is probable. That the 
latter began to take lessons from the stone-carver 
may be reasonably conjectured, though the almost 
complete destruction of English image-work, 
whether in metal, ivory, or wood, leaves us with 
only indirect evidence for the fact. Still we 
think it may be seen that by 1290 the gold- 
smith’s image by Master Torel at Westminster 
is ideal, but no longer of the Byzantine ideal of 
the earlier art. There has been“a new inspiration 
founded on the stone technique of the effigy- 
carver. And in France, where both the architec- 
tural figures and wood and ivory images have come 
down to us ina fairly continuous sequence, we 
can, in fact, trace three stages in the art of the 
latter. We can see that the ivories lagged for 
some time behind the Gothic expression of the 
stone statues, retaining for long Romanesque 
conventions, and only towards the middle of the 
thirteenth century adopted the superior motives 
of the architectural figure. Not till the fourteenth 
century did there develop again the imagers’ 
technique which went away from the motives of 
stone sculpture. It is probable that the same 
course of events took place also in England, 
and that it was in the fourteenth century that 
the Gothic craft of image-making began again to 
have its own patterns and motives of style apart 
from the architectural carving of the building. 
First Gothic figure-sculpture, therefore, is note- 
worthy for the fact that it was a simple, straight- 
forward art, grown up in the stone-carving of a 
building. — It to this its 
adaptability to 


owes excellences, its 


directness, and position and 


material. Thus it can be distinguished 


hand 


whose technique 


on the 


one from its Romanesque predecessor, 

began in copying the effects 
of the shrine-modeller and goldsmith, and, 
secondly, from the Mid-Gothic art, in which 
variety of materials in stone-carving produced 
effects which went away from the first ideal— 
wood, metal, and alabaster each creating their 
respective techniques, so that the motives of the 
church-furnisher parted company with those of th 
church-builder. We are treating our subject, 
then, for convenience under separate headings: 
but in expression of art, label-head and relief, 
image and effigy will be taken as all one and 


produced by one common inspiration. 


SECTION (A).—LABEL-HEADS, CORBEL 
FIGURE-SCULPTURE, AND OTHER 
SMALL ARCHITECTURAL USES OF 
THE FIGURE. 

It has been already pointed out that when 


Romanesque architecture passed into Gothic, 


figure-sculpture was used in a new way. Old 
schemes of decoration were discarded and new 


evolved. And this re-arrangement of function 
will be seen to be not one of mere caprice, but to 
have its meaning in the very nature of the new 
Gothic style. shown how 
in the Norman building pillar, capital, and arch- 
mould were on occasion thickly charged with 
figure-motives. 


Our illustrations hav 


But the capital wi@h (see Figs. 
29, 30, 31, 32, in Chap. II.) had been frequently 


made the vehicle for subject - representations, 
keeps this function no longer in Early English 
art. Only in a subordinate way—as a quip or 


does some head or 
little figure (usually more or less of a grotesque) 
appear in the design of the Gothic capital.” So, 
too, figure-compounded shafts such as we illus- 


byplay in the leaf-sculpture 


trated from Kilpeck (Figs. 35, 37, Chap. II.) are 
unknown in Gothic style in England, and though 
less decisively, there is a similar rejection of the 
figure-subject In the 
elaboration of its great doorways, the later Nor- 
man art had made each voussoir a beak-head or 


from the arch- mould. 


human mask or some figure-subject set in a medal- 
lion (Figs. 36, 48, 62, Chaps. II. and III.). The 
continuity of the arch-stones was little regarded : 
but in Early English art the structural emphasis of 
the arch-line was insisted on with manifold lines of 
mouldings, and we 
rupted. 
the 
tinued, and figure-subjects are ranged all round 


seldom find this effect inter- 
In the richer doorways, where we have 
traditions of Romanesque decoration con- 
the arches, they are usually intertwined in a 
leafage which distinctly maintains the masonic 
cohesion of the arch (see Figs. 78, 79). 

Now we must recognise in all this no mere 
shifting of a designer’s fancy, any more than any 
impotence or lack of feeling as to figure-use in 
decoration. It was rather that Gothic art, having 
found its theme in the vertebrate expression of 
stone building, refused to admit any discordant 
phrase. A figure-subject makes a distinct de- 
mand upon the attention, and so becomes a stop 
or focus of interest; but Gothic implied a con- 
nective sculpture in pier, capital, and arch. No 
subject-sculpture could be allowed to break the 
supple rhythm of its building lines, because in 
the anatomy of stone-building itself lay the vehicle 
for sculpturesque expression. 

For this reason there appears in the Transi- 
tional style of our Gothic a certain deliberate 
rejection of the figure-motives of the Romanes- 
que; a certain poverty compared with the rich 
abundance of the later Norman sculpture; and a 


45 The Font followed the capital: though often largely deco- 
rated with figure-subjects in Romanesque art (see Figs. 28, 49, 
and 53 in Chaps. II., III.), it is plain in Early English, and only 
after 1350 becomes charged again with figures. 
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scantiness in figure-work which is marked too 
beside Continental usage. And this continues 
till almost the middle of Henry III.’s reign. Our 
first Gothic Cathedrals, e.g., the early quires 
and chapels of Canterbury, Chichester, Win- 
chester, and Lincoln, as well as the whole range 
of the north-country Early English buildings both 
secular and monastic—e.g., Fountains, Ripon, 
Beverley, Whitby, Rievaulx—if they have a 
beauty of architecture, whose quality can be best 
described as sculpturesque, yet get this out of 
the nobility of the architectural masses, not by 
the additions of sculpture. Figure-sculpture it- 
self finds hardly a place in the scheme of their 
building. The capitals are largely plain, the 
shafts unornamented, the arches mostly enriched 
with moulding only: base, buttress, and pinnacle 
owe their effect to their shapely contour and un- 
adorned constructional lines: the storied arca- 
dings of the stately fronts are contrived to admit 
no statues: the doorheads, that in Norman style 
were brimming over with figure-subjects, are now 
mostly or entirely given up to geometrical or con- 
structional piercings. And even in the cases in 
Early English art where stone-carving has been 
abundant and in the nave of Lincoln 
or the quire of Ely, first Gothic sculpture for 
some 


rich, as 
eighty years in England clearly busied 
itself mostly with foliage: with some few excep- 
tions figure-treatment was absent. 

It is accepted indeed that the Cistercians as 
reformers objected to the sumptuous use of sculp- 
ture which appeared in the later Benedictine 
schools of Now it was in the 
magnificent building of the Cistercians and of the 
Regular (reformed) Canons that the early Gothic 
style of England was largely conceived: their 


decoration. 


churches set the fashion of masonry in which our 
first Gothic was most often built. In the north 
of England, there was much of this early archi- 
tecture of the reformed monastic societies, and 
Cistercian and Augustinian churches were built, 
as it were, in protest against Benedictine luxury. 
Here the sculpture, if used at all, was merely em- 
ployed to emphasise constructional lines or points, 
and, in the true Gothic spirit, the ornament con- 
sisted in the modelling of arch, column, and win- 
dow themselves, and not in any sculptured fretwork 
applied to them. Thus, in the north of England, 
we find scarcely a trace of figure-sculpture proper 
till we reach the mid-thirteenth century. 

In the West, however, and in the Midlands of 
England there is certainly a difference in this 
matter: figure-sculpture was less rigorously ex- 
cluded, though here too we can trace connec- 
tions between our first Gothic and the Augus- 
tinian and Cistercian buildings of Wales and 


the Welsh marches. Perhaps in this district 


there was a counter-influence to Cistercian au- 
sterity in the arts of the Cluniacs settled at Much 
Wenlock, as suggested in the last chapter. At 
any rate in the birth of western Gothic not a 
little figure-sculpture of capitals and arch-moulds 
appears at Glastonbury and Wells, and the me- 
dallion motives, had 
created at Iffley and Malmesbury are continued 
without break into the full Gothic style. If in 
the treatment of Wells (c. 1175) there is not that 


which Romanesque art 


exuberance with which the Norman carver strewed 
his figure-work (compare for example the North 
Porch of Wells with the South Porch of Malmes- 
bury), still in corbel, label-head, on boss and 
capital, new occasions for the sculptor’s render- 
ing of human beauty and living form are multiplied. 
And it is to be noted that this is all now in 
accord with the principles of Gothic expression. 
Corbels are by their functions excrescences and 
While 
it may be said that pier, capital, and arch are as 
connected chapters, the like the 
Accordingly the 
attention, which figure-sculpture attracts, gives 
the fitting émphasis to the corbel. So, too, the 
label-stop as the finish of the drip-mould; the 
boss as the centre of the vault ; the pinnacles, and 


the fresh starting points of construction. 


corbel comes 
head-line of a news paragraph. 


stops of the gable copings, and finally the gar- 
goyles or projecting spouts of the parapets, all 
may have the expression of their constructive 
functions helped by the interest that crystallises 
round figure-representation. It was the appre- 
hension by the Gothic artist of these proper 
opportunities for his skill with the chisel which 
separates him essentially from the antecedent 
The latter had continued 
with increasing dexterity the pictorial representa- 
tions of classic tradition, but was without appre- 


Romanesque carver. 


ciation of the scope of sculpture or of its meaning 
in architecture. But 

building threw off the 
Roman concrete, 


immediately that 
traditional 
and the heat and fervour of 
experiments in stone structure evolved distinct 
Gothic forms of construction—which 


stone 


methods of 


leant no 
longer on the wisdom of the ancients, but stood 
erect in their own right of science—then at once the 
Gothic sculptor showed himself as an artist with 
power of human feeling and a skill for its delinea- 
tion in stone, such as had lain dormant in the 
human race for nearly a thousand years. 

So the expression of the human face became 
his instrument, upon which he was to play in 
many keys. The 


number of heads carved as 


‘6 At Wells the relief panels on the porch-front and the martyr 
dom of St. Edmond (see Fig. 82a) on the capitals are more foliage 
than figure. Inside there are label-heads and dragon-stops, but no 
great figure-subjects, as at Malmesbury, sit at the side of the 


porch, nor is there any tympanum sculpture of doorhead. 
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corbels and string stops in a mid-thirteenth-cen- 
tury church was almost endless. Destructions, 
determined and continuous, have been effacing 
them for six hundred years, but they still remain 
to us by the thousand, and the fine quality, 
vivacity, and variety of their treatment are aston- 
ishing. In nevrly all instances “ they are formed 
of the same stone as the architectural mouldings 


in connection with them. Usually they must 
have been fixed in position along with the ashlar 
of the wall, and it is likely they were worked in 
the banker-shed along with the wall-stones, for 
thirteenth-century miniatures in manuscripts * 
show the carved work being dressed before fixing, 


It ts,.0t 


course, possible that in some cases the carving 


and side by side with the facing stones. 
was from the scaffold, the block ‘being built in 
rough, as is so usually done in the case of modern 
carving. But that they were left so intentionally 
for any time, and then carved as money came to 
pay the sculptor (our modern habit) is a theory 
which been 


no evidence has yet produced to 


justify. Indeed, we find very often in a series 


of heads here and there capricious substitu- 


tions of foliage, whose date is manifestly that 
of the walling around; so that we must conclude 


that the whole was sculptured simultaneously, 
for there would seem to be no reason for carving 
some blocks with foliage and leaving others to be 
worked later. In certain cases head-stops (as in 
Salisbury Chapter-house) appear not to be built 
into the masonry, but to be face-blocks fastened 
in by a dowel behind, and in such cases after- 
Still there can be 
little doubt that in most of the head-carvings of 


corbels and label-stops we have works contem- 


carving was plainly possible. 


porary with the architecture in which they occur. 


7 The Purbeck heads to be presently mentioned, and one or 
two of fine stone (either Bath or Caen) let into Doulting labels 
on the inside of the West front of Wells are the exceptions 
known to us 


8 For example see British Museum M.S. Cott. Nero. D.1 





FIG. 63 —BRIDLINGTON, 


Head in Cloister 





FIG. 64.—LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL, 

Vault-corbel in north transept. 

Thus they make a continuous record of head- 
sculpture which takes us from the earliest Gothic 
carving to the latest. 

This head-sculpture appears at first to be some- 
what more advanced than the contemporary re- 
presentation of the figure. The Norman masks, 
such as those of the corbel-table (see Fig. 33, 
Chap. II.), cease after 1150 to be merely horrible, 
and in some instances, especially in doorways (see 
Fig. 48, Chap. III.), attain no little shapeliness. 
Thus, in the Ely cloister, side by side with the 
bull’s-eved blocks on the Monks’ and Prior’s door- 
ways (see Fig. 54, Chap. III.) a head set in the 
label of another doorway which by its ornament 
seems contemporary, is of effective and pleasant 
modelling. Heads of a somewhat similar kind 
may be seen in similar position in the nave arcades 
of Wimborne Minster and elsewhere, our illustra- 
beautiful 
Romanesque cloister of the Bridlington Augus- 
tinians, which has the character of those of the 
Lincoln reliefs (see Figs. 44 and 46, Chap. III.). 
The date of all these may be about 1150. 

By 1175, in the works of Transitional Gothic, 
examples of growing skill become frequent, as can 
be seen in the Ely west front.” Heads at Oak- 
ham Hall, Rutland; a vault-corbel in the south 
transept of Hedon Church, Yorkshire ; 
the north 


tion (Fig. 63) showing one from the 


two in 
of St. Cross, Winchester ; 
transept ® of Lichfield 


Cathedral (Fig. 64) are Gothic works which show 


transept 


and two in the north 


the hard, vigorous execution of a new school of 
sculpture. Earlier in date and more elementary 
in modelling are the specimens in the south quire- 
aisle of St. Frideswide’s (the Cathedral), Oxford, 
and in the north porch of Wells Cathedral. 

As has been already said, it was this western 


47 In the Temple Church, London, the heads of the 1180 wall- 
arcade have been completely renewed or touched up, in a resto- 
rat.on (c. 1840) whose appreciation of Medizval art was that 
which gave us the “‘ Ingoldsby Legends 

50 Only on the east side in the north bay are they of the first 
Gothic quire-work ; the rest have been restored. 
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(A) Vault-corbel, south transept. 


(B) Label-head, nave (east bay). 





(C) Capital, north transept. 


FIG. 65.—WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


cathedral which began at once to develop Gothic 
figure-sculpture in various directions. The figure- 
capitals of Wells will be dealt with presently : 
here we show heads; some from capitals, but 
chietly a series of corbel and label-heads from the 
triforium arcades, which have that variety of type 
which is symptomatic of a period when the hand 
of the artist was experimenting with ideas, and 
hardly yet able to express them. The earliest 
heads here are those of the transepts and eastern 
bays of the nave; they are stiffly set upon stunted 
shoulders, and may be taken as carved before 
1200. In expression our illustrations (Fig. 65) 
may be Daniel head at 
But the types are 

blunt scowl of 
ascetic severity (Fig. 65 A); in another the archaic 
grin, which is so singularly like that of early Greek 


with the 
Lincoln (Fig. 41, Chap. IIT.). 


compared 


various: we have in one the 


art (Fig. 65 8); in a third a menadic expression of 
ecstasy (Fig.65c), which occurs again and again in 
connection with the peculiar snaky foliages of the 
capitals at Llandaff (Fig. 66a) as here in Wells 
Cathedral, the church of St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury. There are proofs, therefore, in 
sculpture, as in architectural treatment, of a dis- 


and in 





LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, 


FIG. 66.—(A 


Head in Capital of Nave. 


tinct western local school of art, working in its 
own stone and developing Gothic on its own 
lines,*! at Llandaff, Shrewsbury, and Lichfield, in 








AG. 


FIG. 66.— B) WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


Label-head in west bays of nave, north side. 


the sandstone; at Wells and Glastonbury in the 
local Doulting stone. 

The west bays of the Wells nave, which are 
clearly later in date than those to the east, have 
label-stops and corbels with a larger type of head- 
of a (Fig. 668). 
Contemporary with these bays would come the 
beginning of the new cathedral at 


carving, and smoother style 
Salisbury, 
whose foundation stone was laid in 1220. We see 
there a succession of head-sculptures in white 
Tisbury stone begun probably about 1225, carried 
on through the whole building of the cathedral, 
and advancing step by step to the 1260 master- 
pieces of the chapter-house and quire screen. 
The earliest of the series would be in the triforium 
arcades of the quire and its transept; and next 
those in the main transept and eastern bays of the 
nave (Figs.67 A, B, Cc). As in the heads just men- 
tioned at Wells, advances are to be seen here 
on the earlier archaic types of Gothic art. While 
still mannered and dry, there is a rounder treat- 


1 See the author’s ‘‘ History*of Gothic Art in 


PP: 150, 157. 


England,”’ 
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A A. G. Bb A.G Cc A. G. 


(A) Corbel-head, east bays of nave. (B) Corbel-head in south-east transept. (C) Corbel-heads in quire. 


FIG. 67.—SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 





























FIG. 68. FIG. 68. 


Figs. 68 (A and B)—Corbel-heads in quire. Figs. 69 (A and B)—Label-heads in quire. 


BOXGROVE PRIORY CHURCH. 





A A.G. Bb A.G. 





ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 





(A) Corbel-head in quire (B) Corbel-head, east transept. (C) Corbel head, main transept. 


FIG. 70.—PURBECK SCULPTURF. 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. SALISBURY CHAPTER. 


Label-head west bays of nave. Corbel-head west bays of nave. Label-head of wall arcade. 





WESTMINSTER CHAPTER, WESTMINSTER CHAPTER, SALISBURY CHAPTER. 


Label-heads of wall arcade. Label-head of wall arcade 











DURHAM QUIRE. SALISBURY QUIRE SCREEN, SALISBURY CHAITER. 


Corkel-head. Label-head of arcade Label-head of wall arcade 


FIG. 71.—HEADS OF THE MIDDLE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
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ment of feature, and less harshness of expression. 
Almost contemporary must have been the strik- 
ing Caen-stone corbels of Boxgrove (Figs. 68, 69) 
near Chichester, which show perhaps a greater 
archaism (the features being simply worked out 
in planes and the hair stiffly rendered in tight 
curls) but in their breadth of feature and no- 
bility of expression we have an earnest of the best 
Gothic achievements of head-sculpture. 

In all the above the heads are of the stone of the 
walling : moreover we can trace in each instance, 
at Lichfield, at Wells, at Salisbury, and at Box- 
progress in 


grove, a technique from inexpert 


beginnings. This implies in each place a local 
development of craft. Yet at Salisbury and else- 
where there are heads which must be kept dis- 
tinct from these local free-stone carvings. We 
find head-corbels of Purbeck marble, which there 
is reason to suspect were carved at Corfe, in 
Dorset, and supplied ready worked to the churches. 
The vault-corbels (Fig. 70 A) of Rochester quire 
(C. 1220) and certain heads (Fig. 70 B,C) at Salis- 
bury (those which in the great transept and in the 
eastern transept come lowest in the walls, and 
would therefore be built in before the triforium 
labels) are fine examples of Purbeck art. Their 
execution suggests a strangely developed capacity 
in the Dorset quarryman,”” and that his craft- 


2 Quarrerii is used in the accounts of the Eleanor Crosses, 


1291, for the Corfe masons when they were supplying worked 
Purbeck marble in quantities. 








FIG. 72.—LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


Label-head in ‘‘ Angel Choir.”’ 


skill gave an impetus to the free-stone carver 
both at Salisbury and Boxgrove. The Purbeck 
heads at Salisbury are bold in design, and deeply 
cut so as to allow them to be seen from below in 
spite of their dark colour—for possibly they were 
not painted.’ The nature of the material no 
doubt contributed to the style, and since at Box- 
grove there is a large quantity of Purbeck pillar- 
work, we may think the flat-sided, deep cutting of 
the Caen-stone heads (see Fig. 68) imitated from 
it. The solution of this question will, however, 
be attempted more fully when we come to the 
discussion of the Purbeck effigies. 

The latest or western bays of Salisbury nave, 
like those of Wells, have heads in white stone on 
a scale of importance, and of an execution which 
bring them within of the best period 
(Fig. 71 Aand B). From 1250 onwards we may 
gather from all parts of England proofs of an extra- 


touch 


ordinary ability developed in the medizval stone- 
sculpture. The specimens we illustrate (Fig. 71) 

from Westminster chapter - house 
(c and p), from Salisbury chapter-house (E, F 


4 


are drawn 
and G), from the quire screen (H), and from 
Durham quire (1), Also we give an example 
from the ‘‘ Angel Choir” at Lincoln (Fig. 72). 
In each cathedral the working has been in a 
different stone—that of the building—a 
fact which can leave us with scarcely a doubt 
that in 

the local 
the wide 


local 


each case we have workmanship of 


masons. We may thus appreciate 
artistic talent that was 
at hand for the purpose of medizval architec- 


ture. 


amount of 


It is unnecessary to point out the great advance 
of the execution over what had been done twenty 
years earlier. There is, moreover, in these heads, 
apart from the workmanship, a delicacy of senti- 
ment which strikes us as specially English be- 
side the robuster, fuller types of French sculp- 
ture. This is apart from the fact that head-stops 
and head-corbels are rare in continental Gothic, 
as rare,’ indeed, as the interior label-strings, to 
But it 
would be out of place to enter here into any com- 


which our examples are mostly attached. 


parison of English work with the sculpture 


abroad. Recognising that our label-heads are in 
style, as in stone, local, we can see variety of style 
everywhere, yet in all a level of attainment that is 
wonderfully kept up: and this art, though its 
best-preserved examples are now found in our 
larger churches, was exhibited in the smaller 


parish churches also, where remoteness and the 


’ At Rochester, however, the Purbeck has been at some 
period painted. 

54 Head-corbels are found in the early Gothic of Maine and 
Anjou. The triforium of the church of Semur, near Auxerre, 
has heads in its arcade much as in England. 








FIG. 73.—HAYLING CHURCH (NEAR PORTSMOUTH). 


Spur of base. 





FIG. 74.—OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Vault-corbel in chapter-house. 

















FIG. 75.—WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


Vault-corbel in passage to chapter-house. 


manner of building often necessitated the employ- 
ment of local talent. For example, at Hayling we 
have specimens of a fine and peculiar Caen-stone 








FIG. 76.—WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


Vault-corbel in north transept. 


carving of C. 1260, and the grotesque there will 
be presently mentioned ; here the corbel-head 
and base spurs (Fig. 73) will indicate that this 
island had its thirteenth-century carver, whose 
place was no mean one in the history of our 
sculpture. 

It has been suggested that the excellence in the 
head was generally in advance of that of body- 
In some corbels an attempt was 
made to introduce a good deal of the figure, and 
there is not uncommonly a contortion of attitude 
due to inexperience rather than intentionally 
We illustrate this from the Oxford 
chapter-house of C. 1220 (Fig. 74), but it can be 
seen, too, in the Durham quire of C. 1260, and even 
in the beautiful figure we show (Fig. 75) from the 


representation. 


grotesque. 


staircase to the Wells chapter-house, also C. 1260.” 
The earlier corbel (Fig. 76) from the north tran- 
sept of Wells is free and graceful, but we must 
go to Crowland and Lincoln and to a date pos- 
sibly beyond 1270 for a well-constructed and 
satisfactory use of the figure-motive in archi- 


» The corresponding corbel on the other side of the staircase 
is less powerful. 





FIG. 77.—LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


Arch-mould to north transept doorway. 
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tectural support. Once achieved, this regular 
pattern of angel bracket continued till the end 
of Gothic sculpture. 

The introduction of the figure into the arch- 
mould made an equal difficulty for architectural 
sculpture. Abroad we get an attached series of 
brackets, applied to the voussoirs, and making 








canopied niches for the statues. The simpli- 
city and boldness with which this is done in the 
great doorways of. Paris, Amiens, and Reims, and 
the fine scale of the whole, disguise, if they do not 
atone for, the awkwardness of the positions which 
are so given to the figures. In England, however, 
as far as we know (for many of our doorways have 
perished), this method did not find favour in our 
thirteenth century. The tradition here descended 
from the medallion arch-moulds of late Norman 
work, such as those of Barfreston and Malmes- 
bury (see Figs. 61 and 62 in Chap. III.), where in 
a connected trellis of arabesque each voussoir 
shows a figure subject. In mid-thirteenth century 
certain rich doorways, as in the west front of 
Dunstable and in the transepts of Lichfield, seem 
to revive this tradition. The arch-moulds of the 
transept door on the north side of Lichfield are 
sufficiently preserved to allow us to illustrate its 
sandstone figure-carvings (Fig. 77) which are set 
in the outer and inner orders of the arch, while be- 
tween them the midway order is enriched with 





carving, but without figures. Asimilar arrangement 
of orders is seen in the more magnificent doorway 
on the south side of the so-called ‘‘ Angel Choir” of 
Lincoln. The inner order of door-arch is carved 
with elegant seated figures in niches, which are, 
however, so set into the profile of the arch-mould 
A.G. that they do not break its contour. The outer 
1G. Fie ENCORE CRAMER AE. order (Fig. 78) has in similar fashion little figures 
South doorway of ‘‘ Angel Choir. : 3 

of about three-quarter length standing in the 
hollows of the leaf enrichment, and these tiny 
works of stone sculpture show all the naiveté and 
grace of the modelled terra-cottas that have been 
found at Tanagra. The chapier-house doorways 








of Westminster and Salisbury have also moulds 
in which are figure-carvings. At Westminster 
(Fig. 79) leaf and figure twine together: at Salis- 
bury (Fig. 80) are to be seen the Virtues trampling 
on the Vices, and though each is set in a niche, 
the projection is kept within the curve of the arch- 
mould and does not break its lines. In attitude 
and action these little figures may compete with 
the Lincoln examples for delicate grace. 

The figure-work of Gothic capitals, however, can 
stand on no such level, for, as has been indicated, 
it was only a caprice of the carving art. It never 





made itself of serious import, or achieved anything 
much beyond the success of a grotesque. Still, 
as a step in the progress of;Gothic design, the 








figure-capital comes in place, Romanesque art 

FIG. 79.—WESTMINSTER CHAPTER HOUSE. 
Moulding of doorway. 

VOL. XIII.—C 


had made picture-capitals in illustration of sacred 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL, NORTH PORCH. 
The Martyrdom of St Edmund. 








WELLS, SOUTH TRANSEPT. WELLS NAVE. DURHAM QUIRE. 


In west aisle. In north aisle east bay In triforium north side 

















LINCOLN, LICHFIELD CHAPTER. 


Capital of wall arcade. 


Corbel in south-east transept. 


{ 
FIG. 81.—FIGURE CAPITALS OF THE FIRST GOTHIC PERIOD. 
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FIG. 80.—SALISBURY CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


Moulding-of doorway, ‘‘The Virtues and Vices.’ 


story, and some of its first sculpture was the 
transfer of painted representation to carving. But 
as the capital grew smaller, the space allowed only 
the slighter scenes of symbolic figure-work (see 
Figs. 31 and 32 in Chap. II.), and so thirteenth- 
century art took it up. The solemnities of reli- 
gious feeling were the theme and inspiration of 
statue and relief; but the capital was issued by 
the sculptor as his brochure, or rather novelette. 
Its aim was to give little stories of everyday life, 
or fables from the Bestiaries, or the Books of 








FIG. 82.—LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


Capital of doorgin south quire aisle. 


) 


beasts, which represented medieval natural his- 
tory. At Wells, nave and transept have in their 
capitals (Figs. 81 A, B, and Cc) quite a library of such 
novelettes ; but we illustrate examples also from 
Lincoln (Figs. 81 E and 82), Lichfield (F), and 
Durham (Dp). This réle of the story-teller passed 
on to the wood-carving of the latter part of the 
century, particularly to the miserere carvings of 
stalls, which we shall illustrate in their place. 

The execution of these relief-carvings in the 
capital is generally slight and summary. They 
must be judged on the plane of their intention, 
and are really part of that reaction from serious- 
ness, that by-play of mockery, which in the Feasts 
of Fools, of Asses and such like, made buffoonery 
and grotesque a diversion of religion. And before 
leaving these lesser exhibitions of First Gothic 
figure-art, we should say a word on the thirteenth- 
century grotesque. Medieval sculpture was 
throughout markedly impressed by that back-cur- 
rent of art which, running counter to the ordinary 
motives of human beauty, introduces expressions 
of terror and contortion, aspects often indecorous 
and vulgar, dragons and monstrosities, or the 
strange lessons which magic and mysticism drew 
from animal life, a development whose significance 
has been discussed in Ruskin’s “‘ Stones of Venice.” 
The various expressions of grotesque certainly make 
a considerable feature in the whole sum of Gothic 
church-sculpture. A later chapter will therefore 
be specially devoted to it. Here we illustrate 
(Fig. 83) some examples which, belonging to the 
l‘irst Gothic sculpture, seem to carry with them 
the fine style of thirteenth-century art. The 
dragon from Lincoln (A) is dignified. And if such 
representations as those on the base of the door- 
shaft at Peterborough seem merely horrible, and 
in part a legacy from the truculent fancies of 
Norse heathendom; if the devilry of such a face 
as that of the Oxford chapter-house (B) ; or of the 
Lincoln imps; or of the Hayling head (Dp), is 
simply unclean and disgusting, still not a few of 
such thirteenth-century fancies (as for example the 
gargoyles at Chichester (F) and those two or three 
of 1240 on the south side of Ely quire) have with 
all their monstrosity and contortion a nobility of 
line and a statuesque breadth of treatment which 
rank them beside the great works of sculpture. 
In the little dragons and salamanders which at 
Wells (Fig. 83 E), Chichester (Fig. 83 G), and 
Hayling writhe and twine among the foliage, we 
have often the suggestion of animal movement, 
and the lithe beauty of it such as we look for 
in the naturalistic art of to-day. 


E. S. Prior and A. GARDNER. 


NoteE.—Illustrations Nos. 64, 74, 75, 77, 81e, and 83b are from 
photographs kindly lent by S. Gardner, Esq.. Nos. 63 and 66a 
are from casts in the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster. 
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OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 





Ccrbel in chipter house. ; 








LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, 


Dragon on plinth, north side. 





HAYLING CHURCH. 
Capital of font shaft. 
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HAYLING CHURCH. 
Spur of base. 
CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
Gargoyle on north side of nave. 
) 




















E A.G. G A.G. 
WELLS CATHEDRAL, CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


Corbel in north transept. North quire aisle. 








FIG. 83.—GROTESQUES OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Architecture and the Royal Academy. 


A DISCUSSION.—IV. 
BY PROFESSOR F. M. SIMPSON. 


THE discussion on “ Architecture and the 
Royal Academy” has suggested to me that a 
brief account of an exhibition held in the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, in the spring of 
1895, may be of some interest, as it was arranged 
somewhat on the lines indicated by Mr. Ricardo 
in his article, and endorsed by Mr. Belcher. It 
was an Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and one room, 
70 ft. by 35 ft., was devoted entirely to Architec- 
ture. In the circular sent out to architects, it 
was stated that the following were admissible :— 
(1) Drawings to scale, plans, elevations, sections, 
&c., either mounted on stretchers, or framed and 
glazed; (2) photographs of executed work, if ac- 
companied by a plan or explanatory drawing; 
(3) perspectives, either mounted or framed, if 
accompanied by a plan; (4) measured drawings 
and sketches of old work. The wall space 
allotted to each exhibitor was 30 sq. ft., but in 
some instances permission was given to exceed 
this. As aresult 180 exhibits were hung, repre- 
senting about 60 architects. The dimensions of 
the room allowed drawings of considerable size to 
be shown, and amongst them were many half- 
inch scale working drawings. Each man’s work 
was hung together, no matter what it consisted 
of, and the effect was not bad, and by no means 
so motley as might have been expected. 

The point of interest, however, is not so much 
that the exhibition was held, as how it was re- 
ceived. I may at once frankly state that finan- 
cially it was not a success; but otherwise I think 
one may fairly claim that it was. The interest it 
aroused was considerable, not only amongst archi- 
tects, who warmly expressed their satisfaction with 
the experiment, but also amongst those of the gene- 
ral public who came to see it. The feeling of the 
latter was that the drawings shown meant “ busi- 
nes”; that there was no humbug about them, no 
make-believe ; that they didn’t pretend to be any- 
thing but what they were; that they were honest 
representations of a man’s work. With this was 
coupled the sensation that it was pleasant to get 
a bit ‘‘ behind the scenes” and see how things 
were done. As one man said to me, ‘“‘I like the 
exhibition, although I don’t understand all of it; 
I like it because it is a practical exhibition of a 
practical art.”” This remark is not surprising 
when it is remembered that men who interest 
themselves in public affairs often have to deal 
with plans, and understand them better than 
architects sometimes imagine. They may not be 
able to grasp fully the architectural beauty of a 
plan or section; that requires a trained imagina- 
tion; but I deny that such drawings do not interest 


them. Of course, many people are not interested 
in them, neither are they in the exhibitions at 
Burlington House. Equally true is it that there 
will never be the same enthusiasm over an exhi- 
bition of architectural drawings as over a picture 
exhibition. Apart from the fact that architecture 
has not so many admirers as painting, our ex- 
hibits are not the real thing, no matter whether 
they consist of models, perspectives, or working 
drawings. But although we cannot have the real 
thing in a gallery, no strong reason exists why we 
should not try to get as near to it as possible; 
and a photograph supplemented by a plan and 
detail drawing will give one an insight into a de- 
sign, which no perspective, whether prepared in 
or out of an office, can convey. 

Another point I should like to mention, which 
I fancy has not been touched upon before. An 
architectural exhibition conducted on practical 
lines can, I think, do a lot of good to builders, 
foremen, clerks of works, and workmen generally. 
The exhibition at Liverpool was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by many of these. Every evening 
several were to be found in the gallery studying, 
admiring, criticising the drawings. Of course, 
admission was free, but if such an exhibition as 
has been suggested could be held at the Academy, 
or elsewhere, one evening a week might well ibe 
set apart when the entrance fee could be small. 
Four men paying threepence each bring as much 
money as one man who pays a shilling, so it by 
no means follows that a reduced fee means less 
gate-money. More than that, I should like to see 
the masters of technical schools allotted a num- 
ber of free admission tickets for students. If the 
exhibition were held in the Academy, and the 
Council of that body decided that they could not 
afford to grant any free admissions, a few pounds 
spent on tickets by the London County Council, 
the Carpenters’ Company, and other bodies, for 
the benefit of their students, would not be thrown 
away. 

But that has nothing to do with this discussion. 
I write merely to show that an architectural exhi- 
bition arranged on different lines from that of the 
Academy has, at least once, been held in England, 
and that it aroused considerable interest amongst 
architects, workmen, and some of the general 
public. 

One more word. As our true exhibitions are 
held in the streets, why not have them catalogued? 
A board hung on each lamp-post giving the num- 
bers of the houses and the names of their archi- 
tects may be regarded as a suggestion pour rire, 
but it would at least enable us, as we walked 
through our towns, to know whom to bless and 
whom to curse, and no one would be likely to 
lodge a complaint that he had been pilloried ! 
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‘* WESTBROOK,” GODALMING.—The plan of 
this house was partly governed by a desire to 
obtain the view of the town to the east for both 
the dining-room and the drawing-room without 
making external bay windows. The external 
walls are of Bargate stone with a_half-brick 
lining, and are just under 2 ft.thick. The internal 
walls are of brick. The stone was obtained on 
the site and used with its natural face, irregular- 





ities being filled in with mortar in a similar way 
to Devon and Somerset Doulting 
stone was used for window and other dressings, 


buildings. 


and the windows have gun-metal casements and 
lead lights filled with Crown glass. The floors 
are of stone and cement concrete, with a finishing 
of coke breeze concrete to which Oregon pine 
boards averaging about 16 in. wide are nailed. 
The chief staircase is of English oak with solid 
steps; the hall is panelled with the same wood. 
The drawing-room is panelled in deal painted 
white, and has an Austrian oak floor carried on 
deal joists, for dancing. The roof is covered with 
old hand-made tiles on 1} in. vertical deal boarding. 
The architects were Messrs. Balfour and Turner. 
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THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, WANDSWORTH, PLANS, 
MESSRS. CHESTON AND PERKIN, ARCHITECTS. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE LONDON AND 
CounTy BANKING ComPANy, LIMITED, WANDs- 
WORTH, S.W.—These premises, which have re- 
cently been completed and opened for business, 
occupy a prominent position in the High Street, 
near tothe parish church. The illustrations suffi- 
ciently explain the general arrangement, style, and 
purpose of the building. Above the strong-rooms, 
etc., in the rear, is arranged a residence for the 
caretaker, with a private entrance in the side 
road. The banking hall is rq feet in height, and is 
amply lighted by the large front and side windows, 
and clerestory windows above the roofs of the 
manager’s and inspector’s rooms respectively at 
either side. Accommodation is provided for four 
cashiers and thirteen clerks, in addition to the 
manager. The floors of the offices are paved with 
pitch-pine blocks, and the public space with 
Roman mosaic paving. The panelled and deco- 
rated ceiling of the banking hall is in fibrous 
plaster. The joinery generally and the office 
fittings are in American walnut, and have been 
specially designed by the architects in keeping 
with the style of the building. The strong-rooms 
are faced internally with white glazed bricks. 
The offices are warmed by means of hot-air 
stoves, and lighted artificially by electric light. 
Gas is also laid on throughout. A natural system 
of ventilation has been adopted by means of 





Tobin fresh-air inlets, fitted with filters and 
regulating valves, foul-air extractors being pro- 
vided near the ceilings. Two sunburners are also 
provided in the banking hall to assist in the 
extraction of vitiated air, and also to light the 
office in the event of a temporary breakdown or 
failure of the electric light. Externally the 
buildings are faced generally with Ancaster stone, 
the plinths, pediments, cills, string courses, cor- 
nice and balustrade above, being of Portland 
stone from the Whitbed. The work was carried 
out by Messrs. Higgs and Hill, builders, and 
the architects are Messrs. Cheston and Perkin. 
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ANUEL D’ARCHEOLOGIE  FRAN- 
CAISE. 
C. Enlart: Manuel d'Archéologie Frangaise, depuis les temps 


mérovingiens jusqu’a la Renaissance. 
t«cture, Tome I. 
illustrations. 8vo. 


Premiere partie: Archi- 
Architecture religieuse. xx and 816pp. 405 


Paris (A. Picard et fils.) 15 fres. 


is to 
appear in two parts: the first devoted to Architecture ; 
the second to Sculpture, Painting, and Applied Art. 
The volume now under review is the first of Part I.; 


Tus “ Manual of French Archeology ’”’ 


the second, which will complete the part, deals with 
Civil and Military Architecture (including Monastic), 
and is in the press. 

Few can write with authority on so vast a subject. 
M. Molinier was at first asked to undertake the work, 
but he could not accept the invitation. 
M. Enlart is not yet so well known in England, but 


The name of 


Trained at the 
** Ecole des Chartes’’ and at the ‘Ecole Francaise 


he is well qualified for his task. 


de Rome,” he has since written important books on 
Ktomanesque Architecture in Gothic 
Architecture in Italy and Cyprus; besides a number 
of smaller works. 


Picardy, and 


He has, as ‘*‘ Professeur suppléant,”’ 
occupied the chairs of French Archeology at the 
“Ecole des Chartes” and at the Louvre, and has 
delivered a course of lectures on the same subject at 
the University of Geneva. In his preface, he states 
that he has found the collection and co-ordination of 
materials for his lectures the best possible preparation 
for this work. As to this particular volume, he 
claims to have visited every country, and nearly every 
building, referred to therein. 

The book begins, not with a bald glossary, but with 


an interesting description of the constituent parts of a 








Books. 


building, and of the details and ornaments belonging 
to each. When technical terms occur, Latin, Low 
Latin, Old French, and Provencal equivalents are 


often given with them. Then follows a chapter 
on proportions and general character, in which 
M. Enlart comes forward as an apologist for 


the Gothic style. He considers Gothic ornament 


natural in scale, and excellent in that it is so 
exactly adapted to the masonry to which it is 
applied. Deviations in axis and irregularities of 


construction may be compared with similar absences 
of mechanical exactness in Nature, and it is pointed 
out that some of these irregularities are intentional 
is left without 
windows on the side facing the mistral or sea gales. 


and reasonable, as when a church 
An especial warning is given against reading symbolic 
meanings into results of inaccuracy or carelessness. 
An interesting chapter on the life of artists in the 
Middle Ages 


architects travelling far in 


instances of 
their 
Louis met one as 


includes some striking 


connection with 
work. An ambassador from St. 
far away as China, in a.D. 


als« . 


1253. There are given, 


details as to architects’ emoluments and the 


contracts that bound them. We dare met at 


with the fact that individual copyright did not exist. 


once 


It must not be inferred from this, that architects did 
not put a high value on themselves and their works, 
any more than from the fewness of the great names 
that have been preserved. This fewness is due to 
the destruction of so many inscriptions and records, 
Instead of 
copyright there was a guild monopoly, and the guild 


rather than to modesty on their part. 


was a very close one, which guarded its secrets well. 
Other chapters of general character, and general 
interest, deal with funds available for building during 
the period with which the book deals, the transport 
of materials, their re-employment, copying and 
archaism, changes, and restorations, the reasons for 
analogies between different countries and districts, 
and the relative value (so often discussed before) of 
architectural and documentary evidence. Warnings 
are given as to some pitfalls likely to entrap the 
inexperienced and unwary when studying texts. 
After this introductory section come five others, de- 
voted to the five great periods of French Architec- 
ture, viz.—(1) Roman and Merovingian; (2) Carlov- 
ingian, including the baptisteries; (3) Romanesque ; 
(4) Gothic ; (5) Renaissance, till the final disappear- 
ance of all Gothic feeling and forms. Each section 
begins with a study of the origins of the style of 
the period with which it deals, and of its general 
character. It then details the development of the 
building as a whole. and of its parts and ornaments 
during the time. The main schools of each period 
are indicated, but no 


their exact boundaries. 


attempt is made to define 
This cannot yet, and per- 
haps never can, be done, the overlapping and inter- 
penetration of styles was so great. If they are ever 
defined, Mr. Enlart is convinced that they will follow 
the limits of provinces or lordships rather than of 
dioceses; it was vassalage that kept artists, as other 


folk, tied to particular lands. Great attention is also 
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paid to the spread of French styles to other lands, 
but M. Enlart does not exaggerate France’s supre- 
macy even in the Gothic period. It is plain, for 
example, that he recognises the great independence 
of the development of English Gothic, though he 
points out that our Norman style is the same thing 
as the Romanesque of the duchy, and can trace 
influences from the schools of Champagne (William of 
Sens) and Anjou, as well as Normandy, in the Gothic 
period. He considers it especially worthy of re- 
mark that the Cistercians, who did so 
spread French 


much to 
abroad on the Continent, 
built so little (he cites only Roche and Fountains 
Abbeys) in that style here. Mr. Bilson’s paper on 
the beginnings of Gothic* is discussed, but it is de- 
cided that the locality of the first ribbed vault cannot 
yet be definitely settled. 


Gothic 


English work in France 
itself is referred to, and England receives the credit 
of having taught Norway its Norman architecture, 
and Gothic as well. In Sweden, this English Gothic 
met French, brought thither, in 1287, by Etienne de 
Bonneval and his fellows, who were commissioned to 
build a cathedral at Upsala on the model of the Paris 
cathedral of Notre Dame. 

To the Renaissance, little space is devoted as 
compared with that given to the two preceding 
styles, but a good account is given of its introduc- 
tion into, and development in France, with a Kst, 
accompanied by short notices, of the chief workers 
in the style there. 

The book ends with a chapter on accessories of 
ecclesiastical architecture, such as pavements, altars, 
These are 
Part II., for two 
reasons, viz.—(1) that they are often part of the 


tabernacles, fonts, screens, and pulpits. 
dealt with here, rather than in 
masonry, and (2) that they are so important liturgi- 
cally, that a complete idea of an ecclesiastical build- 
ing cannot be obtained without considering them. 
Stained glass is, however, left with Painting and 
Sculpture for the Second Part. 

The work is written in an interesting style, and 
every point in it is illustrated by copious references 
to examples. [Each section is followed both by a 
bibliography, and by a list of buildings, classified 
according to will make 
the manual especially valuable to those who like to 


departments. These lists 

spend ‘‘holidays among the glories of France.” 
The illustrations include half-tone plates from the 

excellent 


photographs of the ‘*‘Commission des 


Monuments Historiques,’” and from others by the 
author, and reproductions of pen drawings, of vary- 
ing merit as such, but generally good, and always 
well chosen to explain the points in connection with 
which they are introduced. 

The book is worthy to become, as its originators 
wish that manual on the 


it should, the standard 


subject of which it treats. 


G. H. PALMER. 


* « Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects,” 1899 
and 1902. 
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’ | ‘HE PAVEMENT MASTERS OF SIENA 
(1369-1562). 

‘‘The Pavement Masters of Siena (1369-1562).’’ By Robert 
H. Hobart Cust, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. Handbooks 
of the Great Craftsmen. Edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt. D. 
Price, 5s. net. London: Geo. Bell & Sons. 


Tue history of the pavement of the Cathedral 
of Siena covers the years from about 1350 to our own 
day. The greater part—particularly those portions 
anterior to the sixteenth century—has been lately 
almost entirely renewed by copying the original panels 
both in materials and method of workmanship; and is 
chiefly valuable to us now as a copy of the greatest 
church pavement of the Renaissance, magnificently 
typical of Italian art of that time; so typical, indeed, 
that had we but little else to go upon, it would not be 
impossible to construct a theory of the manner of 
that art in other directions. 

A pavement has always played an important part 
in architecture. The older literature and legends of 
the East—the first home of art—tell us with much 
particularity of the pavements in actual buildings, and 
in story. To portray or to symbolise the mysteries of 
the heavenly bodies, the waters of heaven and of the 
earth beneath, the chief natural changes of the year, 
on the floors of their temples and buildings of import- 
ance was a favourite custom of the early builders. 
Pausanias describes the polished marble floor like 
unto a lake of black water, before the great ivory 
statue of Zeus in fhe Temple of Olympia, which 
reflected the figure and lighted lamps, as it were in 
the sea of heaven. In Roman pavements and later 
in those of Byzantine time and influence, as in Sta. 
Sophia and St. Mark's, the idea of water, the “ glassy 
sea,’ can be seen typified. This symbolism travelled 
westwards with the knowledge of eastern art, and 
Gothic cathedrals in Italy and the north give us pave- 
ments adorned with representations of the four rivers 
of paradise, the zodiac, the seasons, or the labyrinth, 
mysteries bound up with the lives of men. 

But the pavement of Siena strikes a different note. 
Except for a compartment of the nave floor illustrating 
a wheel, which we may conceive to be a survival of a 
labyrinth, and some noble representations of the 
virtues, which are among the earliest work (presumably 
executed between 1350 and 1400) now remaining in 
the Church, there is little to suggest the earlier Gothic 
pavements. We find the subjects of the panels of 
the floor to be scenes of classical allegory, and—in 
greater numbers—pictorial representations of biblical 
events. Strong as these works are in perfection of 
‘‘ line ’’ drawing, as for example in the fine series of 
sibyls in the north and south aisles; and in greatness 
in design, asin the ** Allegory of Fortune”’ by Pinturic- 
chio, the pavement suffers in part through its extra- 
ordinary pictorial quality. ‘* The Expulsion of Herod,”’ 
for instance, a vast subject picture crowded with 
figures recalls an early Italian battle piece. In the 
‘“* Massacre of the Innocents’”’ we think of the arrange- 
ment of Botticelli’s “‘ Calumny.” 


lf the object of a pavement is to represent subjects 
in marble or stone inlay, which we are accustomed to 


see treated with great success on painted panel or 
canvas, then some portions of the Siena pavement 
are without a rival; but we may assert that such a 
height of pictorial representation is not the fittest 
form of pavement art ; and that, remarkable as they 
are, the ‘Relief of Bethulia,” 
Herod,” and the ‘“* Massacre of the Innocents,” do not 


“The Expulsion of 


give the same sense of fitness which is aroused by the 
simpler representations of the “‘ Sibyls,’”’ the ‘“ Justice,” 
‘* Fortitude,’ or the ‘* David’’; those, in fact, which 
belong to the early period in the pavement history. 
If this is the case in the work of the full Renaissance, 
it is still more apparent in the later works of Beccafumi 
and his followers, and in the modern cartoon-like panels 
of the last century. The varying materials of stone, 
marble, or mosaic, cannot compete with the fine 
qualities of paint or tempera. Simple and dignified 
design is preeminently necessary in a floor. While a 
’* will make a mosaic 
panel of movement and pathos, on a floor it has a 


‘¢Massacre of the Innocents 


look of being dropped from a wall; on the other hand 
a labyrinth or a representation of the Zodiac would 
make dull paintings; but on a floor, as we know is 
the case at Ravenna, Chartres, or Otranto, their effect 
is fine, and is one which arouses and stimulates the 
imagination. 

All this may be owing to the simple reason that a 
picture on a floor is difficult to see and understand by 
reason of its position. The prevailing habit of one 
art to imitate another, as here at Siena the stone- 
worker imitates the painter, does not affect us in other 
cases. We admire the Flemish tapestry, the picture 
woven, in close copy of a painting; on the wall it is 
right, on the floor it would become accursed ; and | 
think Mr. Cust says truly of Beccafumi, where he 
speaks of his discarding the old grafito method in his 
outlines for a greater use of parti-coloured marbles, 
‘‘ Even now it is doubtful whether the results are so 
practically durable or so artistically satisfactory on the 
floor as the older work. It would seem they, in a 
sense the apotheosis of this species of work, should be 
set up perpendicularly so that the full effect of their 
superb draughtsmanship could be fairly perceived and 
appreciated.”’ 

Mr. Cust has given us a very interesting account of 
the craftsmen of the Siena pavement and of the work 
itself as it now is. Research has enabled him to 
determine in large measure its authors and dates. 
His book as a handbook is admirable ; well arranged, 
clearly printed, and well illustrated with plans and 
reproductions from photographs. ‘The visitors to the 
Cathedral will find it useful, while as a book of refe- 
rence it is all that is needed. We may regret, how- 
ever, that it was decided, as the preface declares, to 
omit criticism. Artists can make up their own minds 
as to the fitness or otherwise of some of the work for 
a pavement; but as the book is likely to be used by 
the student and the amateur, a critical chapter might 
with advantage have been added. The book, how- 
ever, could not have been written without some ex- 
pression of view, as the extract quoted above shows. 

GERALD C. Hors ey. 











